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ABSTRACT 
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Yugoslavian, Statistical data are illustrated by 
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THE "GRADUATE" STUDY 



INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 

The Board's request for a full-scale study of New Canadian 

students in the Toronto schools also asked for — 

"...a coinparisori of the methods being applied 
and the results at !Main Street School as 
opposed to the progranames being conducted: 
elsewhere. "V 

It is^ not necessary to .specify the variety of students in these 
programmes; they vary in agey prior education, prior instruction in English 
and even their homes vary as to the amount of English spoken and the 
educational background of parents. The descriptive report has indicated 
the range of ■ students ' backgrounds and enviroments . ... 

Ifein Street, since 1965, has presented a full-time programme 
of "cultural immersion J' This school has students mainly in the eastern 
part of the City who were 12 years of age or older. There is a low student/ 
teacher ratio and freedom from fixed cui^ricula and exajninations. 

Givins Public School was presenting a similar programrae at the 
same time; .however, it served, only its . own school district and- the special 
programme was run within a regular school. ' This type of operation is • now 
often referred. to..,,as a ^'reception centre" or a "mini- I^in Street Given 
the small""* sample of students available for the study which was requested, 
and the similarity of the programmes ' . the two f^chools, at that time; • it . 
seemed wise to place them together in contrast to the ' withdrawal programme. . 

1/.*Meeting of the Bdard,' June 31, 1967. ^ ' . V* 

2, Research .Department.: : Students,-^^ 

.. . Report: of Students in vToronto : Schools .^.r 

: for. the City of Toronto, -Research ;Department, '^1^ ' " - ■ 
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The withdrawal method is the other major kinfl r T |>rof^r-jnirrK: in 
operation in schools across the City. It is u pari,-tim<i nrogrammo; nori- 
English speaking students are placed in a regular cl-'j-rin to Ijonefit from 
contact with English speaking students^ and they are ror^u.larly wi UicJr'iwji 
from their classes for special English instruction (urjually onco 'i n-ry) . 

The two major programmes are different in the numbers and i.ho 

age groups they serve. The withdrawal prograMnes, most of which am loc-jj.od 

3 

in the elementary schools, serve the largest number and have been in ope'rutlon 
longer. The Main Street programme serves thf^ over 12-year age group, and 
includes many students in a secondary school age range. The reception 
centres at present are serving some children under 12. • 

It-was decided that a comparison of results' of these programmes * 
to be objective and meaningful must be made, between students who had bee n 
in the programmes and had "graduated*' to regular classes. Results would 
be assessed .both in terms of test performance and teachers' assessments 
of the students* 

Since there were far fewer Main. Street "graduates" than with- 
drawal '^graduates, " even though Givins was included, it was decided to 
start with the Main Street ^feraduates" using as many of these students as 
possible in the study.. The major lan^age groups found at Main Street, 
taking into account age and sex, were used , to select a matched sample of " 
withdrawstl- "graduates" for comparison purposes. . ' ;1. 

As the selection for these two samples was not random, :and 
because of the relatively small- numbers involved, the valid comparisons 
possible vjould '.be limited to a specific.: age range; comparisons would also ■ 
be, ^mited by .the, tests that were^^ u Some^ general comparisons were me de 

3 Programmes within secondary. schools arewithdrawal programmes but 
. ■ there .aii^e .fewer .of :them, and they are 'more recent.: 



between these groups and the City-vide population in Grades 5, 7 and 9. 
This was possible as the students for this substudy completed the same 
material at the same time as the large random sample, described in a 
previous report (see previous reference, Students of Non-Canadian Origin 
A Descriptive Report of Students in Toronto Schools, 1969).. Reports 
currently in preparation will examine the progress of New Canadians who 
were part of this large representative population. 



PROCEDURE 

O btaining the Sample 

Records at Main Street^ showed that students who had "graduated^' 
i.e. entered full-time regular classes, represented six predominant language 
groups. — Chinese, Greek, Italian, Pdlish, Portuguese and Yugoslavir^n. Most 
of these students were born between January 1', 1950 and December 31, 195A; 
birthdate with half year intervals, was also used as a criterion for 
matching subjects from withdrawal programmes. The matching criteria for 
the tv/o kinds of "graduates" were thus six language groups, ten age- groups, 
and two sexes. This provided a posr;ibllity of 120 different categories 
of Main Street students. . j'\ 

Possible matches to the Nain Street "graduated' weire selected from 
the records of junior and senior elementary schools (because :Main Street 
served the eastern half of the City, an attempt was made to draw. most of 
the matches from the eastern half also) using the withdrawal method. School 
records provided the destination of the students who had "graduated" from' 
the special English instruction programmes. - Because Main .Street was designed 
to serve students o ver 12 years .of age only a small proportion of the many 
withdj^awaX^feraduated' in the Toronto, schools could be matched on age. In . 
other word^ ,: mny of the students in withdrawal pre grammes a 
than the Main Street students. Results of this, study then cannot safely 
■be. generalized to younger students., Rather, this is a study of "older" 
students learning English as a second language. A possible sample of 
approximately A50 students' from both progratfimes was identified. ' The next 
step. was . to verify whether they were still at the school of destination 

4:.: Givins Public School also ' prOTide'd some studen . 
. ;. representation of the : sample. • " - 



•listed in the original records. The possible sample v;as considerably 
reduced as a result of students having left school, moved. out of Toronto, 
transferred to Separate Schools, "transferred to the few Toronto schools 
not involved in the New Canadian Study, or placed in a special English 
class in the new schools to which they transferred. Wherever possible, 
the students selected for this special substudy were tested with the 
randomly selected classes involved in one of the o-:her substudies. The 
testing involved administration of an extensive Student Background Question- 
naire, a battery of ..perf onnance measures and a rating by the teacher of each 
5 ' 

student. In three instances, a school which had no randomly selected 
classes had se^^sral of the identified "graduates," and .here they were tested 
separately. 

Incomplete test materials (Questionnaire and tests) resulted 
in a further loss of students. The final sample was 2S7 students, nearly 
two-thirds of the maximiim sample possible if there had been no attrition 
or difficulties. , 

Sample Problems 

For aeveral reasons the adequacy of the "matching" obtained for 
this study and the ^ comparisons made in it must be treated cautiously, , 

. As previously noted, the: selection of withdrawal programme ^'graduate 

was . concentrated in the eastern half of the City as this was the area served 
by Main Street. However, earlier studies and reports have noted that New 
Canadian students tend to' be more concentrated in t he western half of the 
City. This, coupled with the fact that withdrawal programmes tend to serve 
a' slightly younger age group than does Main Street, implies that the with- 
drawal sample obtained, regardless of how well-matched, cannot be considered 
fully representative of the. -withdrawal' 'graduates'' across the City. 

5.. See Appendix for a copy of the Student Background Questionnaire. ■ : 
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Another problem was that some students had been served by both 
programmes. It was necessary to include within the 287 students of the 
sample, 30 who had been exposed to both programmes. Of the 30, 16 had 
started in a withdrawal programme. The other H had attended Main Street 
(or Givins) first and later transferred to a withdrawal programme. The 
students were classified in terms of where they received most of their 
instruction in English as a second language. On -this basis, all 30 were 
classified as Main Street "graduates" and none as withdrawal "graduates." 

Additional analyses were done later to ensure that these students 
did not affect the direction of the findings. 

' .J 

The third caution arises in the degree of "closeness" obtained 
in matching on the factors of sex, age, and language group. As was pointed 
out, there were 120 categories available to classify the Main Street 
students for matching purposes. For each category in which there were one 
. or more Main Street students, as many. matches as possible were found. 
The two groups were adequately matched on the basis of the "intake" records. 
However, slightly less than two-thirds of these students were available 
for testing when, the study was conducted. Statistical tests showed that 
the sex proportions (Table 3) were highly similar and age proportions 
(Table 2) moderately similar. However, the language group proportions 
showed a noticeable difference; as a result of attrition the two groups 
;^/. were not well'' matched on the basis of language. The resulting composition 
■ of the groups (from whom data. were obtained) is detailed in the following 

section. ' ■ ,.■ 

, . . \ , Sample DescriDtion 

Data^. were obtained on.: 287 students ~ 1 80" were identified and 
.,;.}: :- .classified as^ "graduates" : of a withdrawa.!- prograimne, ; 107 as "graduates" 

ERIC ,;.6 Data. Ver.e partially incomplete' in that ai few students were not Present . 

S ; ■ ! fo^* all; of the tests. :All: staidents •■completed ,t^ • 
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of a f4ain Street programme. Of these 107 classified as Main Street, 42 
had attended Givins Public School where a similar programme had been in 
operation since I965. 

The report is based on these 2S7 students. The native languages 
spoken by the students in the two samples are presented in Table 1, ages 
in Table 2 and sex in Table 3. , ■ 

TABLE 1 

NATIVE LANGUAGES OF STUDENTS IN THE MATCHED SAMPLES 



Native Language . Number of Students 



Main Street School Withdrawal ClasseE 



Greek 


31 or 29.0^ 


2A or 13.3% 


Italian 


27 or. 25.2^ 


U5 or 25.0% 


Portuguese 


26 or 24-3^' 


60 or 33.3% 


Yugoslavian 


- 9 or 8./,%. 


7 or 3.9% 


Chinese 


8 or 7.5% 


28 or 15.6% 


Polish 


6 or 5.6^ 


16 or 8.9% 


TOTAL . 


107 or 100.0% 


180 or 100.0% 


Chi-square = 15.69 






A value of, 15.09 is 


required for significance at! the 


.01 level. 



TABLE 2 

date' OF BIRTH OF jTUDENTS IN THE MATCHED SAMPLPZS 



lear of Birth N^omber of Students 

Main Street School Withdraijal Classes 



January - June 

1950 

July - December 


2 
8 


or 
or 


1.9fo 
1.5% 


0 
10 


or 
or 


0.0^ 
5.5f° 


January - June 
1951 , 

July - December 


12 
U 


or 
or 


13.1^ 


11 
23 


or. 
or 


6.1fo 
■12.8^ 


January - June 
1952 ^ 

July - December 


18 


or 


l6/8fo 


27 


or 


15.oyo 


• 13 


or 


12.1^ 


33 


or 


18.3^ 


January - June 

1953 ^ , . 

July - December 


13 


•or 


12.1^ 


23 


or 


12.8?-"' 


19 


or 


17.8^ 


22 


or 


12.2^ 


January - June 
1954. ■ 

July - December 


6 


or 
or 


5M 
1.9fo 


,1,8, 
■ 13 


. or 
or 


10.0^ 
7.2% 


TOTAL 


107 


or 


100.0^ 


180 


or 


100.0% 



Chi-square = 9*3i) (based on yearly intervals) 



A value of 9.4-9 is required for significance at the .05 level. 
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NUMBER OF 



:S: IN MATCHED SAMPLES 



Sex 



N-umber of Students 



f^in Street School , Withdrawal Classes 



Male 
Female 

TOTAL 



59 or 55.1^ 
48 . or M. 9% 

107 or 100. 05^ 



96 or 53.3% 
180 or 100.0^ 



Chi-square = .059 

A value of 3.84, is required for significance^ at the .05 level. 

As can be seen, the ages and the proportion of males and females 
in the two groups remained similar in spite of attrition.^ Variation was. 
found, with .respect to native language. The Chinese and the Portuguese were " 
considerably overrepresented and. the Greeks were considerably underrepresented 
in the withdrawal group. Nonetheless, the groups seemed sufficiently ' 
similar to warrant continuing the data analysis. Randomly discarding ' 
subjects from the over represented language categories would not change 
the results greatly, but would greatly reduce sample size if age and sex 
were kept balanced. Furthermore, as the study was cohcerned with the " 
progress of students in the usual heterogeneoas groups found in schools 
it was believed that to be educationally: valid; differences, had to be 
large, , certainly large enough to show up .in spite of different : ethnic 
origins. In other words, age and sex were considered . to be the more 
important of the mtching criteria. It is worth repeating closer 
matching; is not possible because of ; the great variety of students learn- •.; . 
ing English as . a second language. ] , . - : 
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Sample Characteristics 

The data from the Questionnn Ire (see Appendix) made it possible 
to compare the two groups on a variety of characteristics not available 
from the. school records when the samples were drawn. The results of these 
additional compari>sons are briefly presented below. It will be observed 

that there are no significant differences between the groups on most' of 

■ ' ■ ■ , ' ' ' '\ - ' ■ ' ' 

the variables. 

1. Language Learned Before English 

As would be expected, no student in either group learned English 
first; the overwhelming proportion of both groups learning another , language 
first. A few students in each group (3.7^ of the Main Street "graduates" 
and 2.8% of the withdrawal group "graduates") stated that they learned 
another language. and English at the same time. 

2. English Spoken in the Home . 

In this category, no students lived in homes where English was 
spoken "always. " " Three-'quarters-of each group (74-. 6% of the ,Main Street 
"graduates" and 75.0% of the withdrawal .group "graduates") stated that . 
English was spoken "sometimes." The remainder, or one-quarter of each 
group, stated that English was "never" spoken in their homes. ' 

3. Amount of English- Spoken on Entry to School in Toronto " ... 

- :- Again, as would be expected from the fact that all students .' . 
were iri: special English classes,, no student "claimed to' have ; spoken ■English 
■ when he ■commenced Vschool in Toronto, :. H^ : 16. 8% of the Main Street 

"graduates" and 20.6% of the withdrawal group "graduates" stated they could 
speak "some" English. .This, estimate -of "some" must be considered a minimal 
one; because of their presence in the. special English programmes. . ■ . • 
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Classes in English Outside Canada 

Consistent with the replies noted in the previous paragraph, 
it was found that 10./^ of the Main Street "graduates*^ and 8.5?^ of the 
withdiV^^wal group gj. ^ s'^ reported that they had received' some- form 
of instruction iu i>iigj.,j.sh before . coming to Canada. Furthermore, 4- Main 
Street stuaonts and 5 withdrawal students actually reported three or 
four years of instruction in English before coming to Canada,, 

5 . Education in Canada; Outside Toronto 

It was found that all iVIain Street "graduates" had commenced 
their Canadian education in Toronto. Mong the withdrawal "graduates," 
6 students (or 3.3^) had received at least one year of instruction in 
Canada before transferring to a Toronto school. • 

6. Night School Attendance 

Apart from day classes with special English programmes, students 
have access to other programmes to learn English as a second language. One 
of these is night school. Attendance at night school was slightly higher 
•for the withdrawal "graduates". (19.5^) than for the Main Street "graduates" 
(13. 1%) but this difference (i.e. attendance vs. non-attendance) was not 
significant. 

7. Programme (Secondary School) 

. .Because of the different programmes available at the secondary 
school- .level and because differences were found on this variable between 
Canadian born and non-Canadian born students the programme was compared ■ 
for two groups. Sixty-nine ,(64. 5%) : of theivMain Street "graduates" and 
98 (54.4%) of the withdrawal "graduatiss" were located in secondary schopls 
The distribution of the two groups among the programmes showed no 
significant difference (see Table 7^)v;^^^^:^^^^^^^^^^i^^^;-^^^^^ . ; 



j-T^^^- Research/Department. /Students of Origin: A Descriptive : 

clyC , . Report/of : Students, in Toronto Schools. Toronto: - Board of Education for . 
^^^^^^ ■ .the City ' of iToronto/^^^^^ 
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TABLE 4 

NUlffiER OF STUDENTS IN DIFFERENT SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRJlMT'ES 



Number of Students 
Programme ' 

Main Street School Withdrawal Classes 



Two Year 


21 


or 


19.6^ 


3-5 


or 


,21 .1% 


Three Year 


4 


or 


3.1% ■ 


10 


or 


5.5% 


Four Year 


25 


or 


23. IS 


31 


or 


M.2% 


Five Year 


19 


or 


17.8^ 


: 1.-8 


or 


10.0^ 


Not Yet in High School 


38 


or 


35.5% 


82 


or 


4.5.6/0 ■ 


TOTAL 


107 


or 


100.0^ 


180 


or 


1 00.0^ 



Chi-square= 5.876 (for the four high sbhool programmes) 

A value of ^.L^ is required for ^-significance at the .05 level. 



8. Summer School Attendance ^ 

. Unlike night:: s of the two groups at summer 

school : shoved some differences, though, not significant (see Table 5) . - 
This is important to keep; in mind because it was the withdrawal "graduates" 
who tended to have slightly more summer school instruction. 



■ TABLE 5 

Sl.; !:-ER SCHOOL, ATTENDANCE OF THE MAIN AND WITHDRAWAL "GRADUATES" 



Attendance 



Number of Students 



Main Street School Withdrawal Classes 



Did Not Attend. 
Attended 1 Sujiimer 
Attended 2 Summers 
Attended 3 Summers 

TOTAL • - . 



50 or 46.7^ 
40 or 37.^^ 
17 or 15.9^0 
0 or 0.0^. 

107 or 100.0^ 



59 or 32.8^0 
^ ■ 78 or 43.3^ 
.41 or 22.8^ 
2 or < .1% 

180 or 100.0^ 



Chi-square = 7.69 

A value of 7.82 is required: for significance at the .05 level. 

9. Rural/Urban " Backgr oixii d ' , 
Another factor: on w 
of rural/urban background. . Table : 6 shows that a higher proportion ' of 
Main Street; School ;^'graduates" than withdrawal, "gr 

Toronto from an urban background. This: might tend to favour the Main Street 
."graduates^*, as an urban background might assist in adapting to Toronto. 

^ . . ■ ■ :'r' • TABLE.".6" ■ ' 

• the; RURAL/URBAN BACKGROUND 



Background 



Number, of Students 



Main^ Street ; School ''. Withdrawal Classes 



Urban 
Rural 

TOTAL 



; 51 or 47. 7^V 

: 56;dr;:;;52.:3^^^^ 

107: or 100.0% 



65 or 36.1^ ; 
115 or: 63.9^ : • 

180 or 100.0^ 



:Chi-square =:;3.85- 
A. vaiu'e of 3.84 i s : -required f or :s ignif icanc e at the . 0 5 le ve 1 . 



Present Grade and Age of "Graduates^* 

As the groups were matched on age (see Table 2), it was possible 
to compare their grade distributions (i.e. where they are now* May, 1968). 
These grade distributions are presented graphically in Figure' 1 and 
numerically in Table 7. There was a significant difference be-t^ween the 
groups. The withdrawal' '^graduates" are overrepresented in the grades, 
note especially Grades 6 and ?• This dramatic difference is not apparent 
if only averages are considered. The average grade for the withdrawal 
students, is 8.3 'While it Is - 8.8 for the Main Street "graduate." This --- 
difference is consistent with the small difference in average age, 184-. 7 
versus months. More than anything these data probably reflect the 

fact that Main Street was .preparing students primarily for placement in 
secondary schools. " 
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Figure 1. Present grade proportions .of the "graduates" of the two 
programmes:- per cent in each grade. ^ 
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TABLE 7 

GRADE DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE MATCHED SAMPLES 



Number of Students 
Grade '"■ . , " 

Main Street School VJithdr'!';'« 



Six 


0 


or 0.0% 


3 


or 


Seven 




or 1.9^. 


35, 


or 19. A%' 


Eight 


35 


or .32 „ 7$ 


.47 


or 26.1^6 


Nine 




or 52.3^ 


88 


or 48.9^., 


Ten 


12 


or 11.2^ 


7 


or 3.9% 


Eleven - ' 


2 


or ' ^.9% 


0 


or 0.0^ 


TOTAL 


107 


or 100.0^ 


1S0 


or 1 00.0^ 


Average Grade 




8.785: : 




8.341 



Chi-square;= 26.62 - .y--'^--''- ^ 

A value of 20. 52 is required; for significance . at, the .001 level. 



: Time SDent in Special Programmes 

The time spent in special- prograiinnes by the "graduate" s 
is an important factor in the following comparisons. A number , of diverse 
factors, many of them uncontrollable, affecting the amount of time the students 
spent in the prograjnmeS ; limited: comparisons between groups. Some of the 
important factors related, to time in, :prograiimie i 

arrival in Canada,: exposure to English before 'emigration,- and: aanount of • English- 
used, by parents. Wu^ such as English exposure in the . . .. 
■ commanity, V socio-economic level of parents and attitude towards schooling 
. could not ^be controlled in. thevStudy.^^^^^^, ^ ^ : ; . ; : : - ^ , 
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The most important, reason, however, for vievring the time-in- 
programme only in a .general way was one of data quality. It was obvious 
from an examination of individual Questionnai r^'"^' v ds that a i^inall 
proportion of students had misinterpreted the category dealing with the 
time they had spent in the special programmes (information they had to 
recall). The Reseaj^c-h DepaTlSment had recorded the students V time in 
programme as accurately as possible -from school records during the sample 
selection phase. Thtis,, whert^^ a clearly erroneous estimate (e.g., starting " 
daile) was made by a student., it could be corrected to the figures taken from 
sc3aool records. In some cases, however, the information concerning time in 
special programmes :;:«fas based on teachers' estimates. The resioit was 
that, while m9st of "tlae qra^stionable dkta conid be . verified from previously 
collected information, aiwDut aane--fiftiii of the txme estimates could not 
be 3P^ally verified amd ugay bevincorrect:. This is a possibility because 
some errors were detected in. a few of ihe verifiable 'responses. This 
dif f32Ejalty is compoiindeiS: by iSke : fact ,^^ some students 

had" fe tha^mxone programme. 

. : Time-in-pro,grairane ifeH preseaaxM f 8) with figures 

based on data obtained from ssiMool and:: class: . records. These figures 
represent the average number of montlhs'thatr student is spent in their ■ 
respective programmes : during^ ifiahe criterion -time period, i.e. Sep±ember, 
1965 to ^une, 1967 (Jiily for 'Main Street students) . , These figures may ■ 
be .consiiiered" more acciirate tl^ of the other estimates presented 

as ihey mre not based on the Memory of the ±adxvidi^ 
■ ^araplB. . ; '■ 

Nat all stii^^nts in. ti^^ sample fst'arted these programmes in . 
September, 1 965 . ' The :pmiple consisted of ^p:^: who started ,on . or after 
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September J 1965 and whom the school records showed had left the school's 
programme on or before June, 1967 (or July, 1967 for Main Street). 

As will be noted later, receiving schools for these "graduates" 
frequently provided .further assistance and/or special classes. 

^ TABLE 8 „ . 

. TIME SPENT IN PR0GRAI#1E BY "GRADUATE' STUDENTS : FOR THE 
SELECTION TIME PERIOD SEPTEMBER, 1965 TO JUNE 
(OR JULY FOR MIN STREET : SCHOOL) 1967 - 'MAXIMUM 
TIME POSSIBLE EQUALS 22 (23) MONTHS 
(BASED ON SCHOOL OR CLASS RPJCORDS) ,. 



; ■ Full-Time Programme Withdrawal' Prograjraae 

Main Street Givins, 



Number of Students 65; ' 1,2 180 

TOTAL 107 . ■ 

Average Number of - 

Months, ^ . ■ ■ >' ',' r-l -^:: ' 10.6- 

TOTAL ■■..-■„.; ;V^:'^..,;;■^^■V■■■ V':' :i';-7.6v- ; ,\ 

Average Number of : 4^ ' ' ^ ^-'^ :■. 

^ .Hours Per Day , ' ' all' day . , : all day ; : ; 1.5 



: ^ The" prograjnme includes Art, Science and other subjects but all 
: teachers: are ; teachers::of^ is 
. cdngidered a full--time prograrrai^.:^:' . ■ 

Table 9 represents the time-in-prograimne based on students' . 
estimates as inade on the Student Questionnaire. It was not feasible to : 
require, students to" :e stimate . their :time--in-prograTnme for the criterion. 
■ period^ as shown in the previous table. Thus, the time period for which 
. students made their estimates was^ longer than the criterion period ^ that 
■ : is, it covered the period f rom. September, :.1 965 up of data 

collection. May, 1968/ ■ 
- '. ' It is shown that ^' t 
ERJj^ .with the figures: taken from School records. ..Withdrawal "graduates" under- 
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estimated their time by about om month and the -Main Street ^'graduates" 
overestimated by about one-third of a month. (It may be more difficult 
to recollect the length. of a part-time prograinme . ) ' 

TABLE 9 .... 

TIME SPENT IN PROGRAMffi BY "GRADUATE^' STUDENTS: FOR THE 
SELECTION TI]^ PERIOD PLUS PERIOD UP TO DATA COLLECTION r I968 
(BASED ON STUDENTS': ESTIMATES ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE) 



Full-Time Programme ir-j-i.^ n -n^ ' * 

^ Withdrawal Programme 



Main Street Givins 



Number of Students 


65 




180 


TOTAL 


1 07 






Average Number of 
Months Spent By 
. "Graduates" in Pro- 
gramme 


■•8.0 


■ 7.7 


9.5 


Average Number of 
. Hours Per Day Spent 
, by "Graduates" 


all day ' 


all day ■ ^ 


: ■ 1.6; ■ . 



When data were processed and examined' in detail it was found that 
some of the Main; Street "graduates", i-^eceived additional instruction., School 
records indicated .that some thirty students had • continued their special 
English possibly in a withdrawal programme; however, these students may. have 
included summer . and/or „night school instruction in their time estimates. / 
. .. . . Table .10 shows a breakdown of the. Main Street "graduates" 

receiving' special instiniction at Main Street , only, and those .who received ^ , 
additional instructioh. . ; 



0 
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TABLE 10 

ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTION FOR SOME OF THE MAIN STREET "GRADUATES" 

(AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS) 



Main Street Plus >, . a+^^^+ nv.n.. t^+^t^^ 

Ajj-x- T 4- 4:- Mam Street Only lotal 

, Additional Instruction 

Number of Students 30 : . 35 65 

Average Number of Months 

at Main Street - , 7.97 8.10- 8.03 

Average K-innber of Hours 

Per Day all day ' all day all dscy 

Additional Instiniction 

• : Niomber of Students 30 

Average Number of 
■ ; Additional Months 6.87 

■ ^ Average Ntimber of . ■ . ^ 

• Hours\ Per Dsy ........... . 1.06 

^ From Table 9. . 

; AnotherSfactor that could not be controlled was attendance in ' 
a Toronto school prior to placement in : the classes from which the sample 
was drawn. ; As expected, it was found' that some students, inatched for . ; 
.inclusion in the study, had entered the system before; September, 1965. I 
It was also found that the entry dates ^ differed considerably for the - ■ . } 

■ . ■ • ■ ■ • . - ■ - . ■ . s 

. groups. ■ , ' ,\ 

■ ■ .•■ . "■ ■ ■, . ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ , ■ • . ■ ■ ■■ / " ■ ■ - ' ' : , I 

. Table 11 shows the proportion of students in each group who | 

entered the 'system before September, 1965. The major; difference between ■ . •.; .1 

the groups is not the proportions entering the /system before, the criterion y 

" ' ' '..'■■1 

"date but rather the average length of time that they had spent. . { 
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TABLE 11 

TIME IN THE TORONTO SYSTEM: FOR STUDENTS IN 
THP; "GRADUATE" SAMPLES 



• Withdrawal 

Main Street Givlns School Programme 
n - 65 n = n = 180 



Number of Students 

Entering System on or . 

after September, 1965 52 or 80.0^ .32 or 76.2^. 122 or 67.7^ 

Number of Students ; ^ * 

Entering System Before 

September, 1965 13 or 20.0fo 10 or 23.8^ 58 or 32.3^ 

Average Number of Years , 
in Toronto School 

System Before ^^rj ,45 1.66 

September, 1 965 . * ■ " " 

■ ■ ... 68 . ... 



ERIC 



; . : The preceding information indicating additional instruction . 
received after "graduating'V from special prograiimes suggests, that the 
term "graduates" was a misleading label for the student samples. Some 
\ Main Street students.rreceiv.ed additional instruction a Main 
■ ' ^ Street and about one-third of the withdrawal students had been in the 
- school system bef ore, enrollment In the classes which were sampled. \ 

Eleven months elapsed between June, 1967, the cut-off date for 
sample selection and May, . .1968 when the data i^ere collected and it was found 
thar sbirie students were still receiving assistance which they reported as 
; special instruction. (Category 14: of the Questionnaire /which asked the. 
■ students whether they were "now receiving instruction in special English. ;: 
• classes?V) Ttffie data, presented ' in Table 12 :is based on . students ' • self . , 
reports. M^ether the assistance^^ w^^ special class , . 

Q . : is:less important than the fact that the'students considered themselves 
■tobe'stillreceivingsome f 037m of special English instr^ 
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The differences among proportions in Table 12 is not significant, 
but it will be noted that the Givins "graduates" reported the highest 
incidence of continued attendance. 



/TABLE 12 

STUDENTS IN THE SAMPLE STILL RECEIVING^^ ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTION : 
MAY, 1968 (AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS) 



Main Street Givins School 



Withdrawal 
Progr amine 



Number of Students 
Reporting Continued 
Special Instruction 
in English 

Number of Students 
Reporting No 
■ Additional Instruction 



24 or 36. « 



41 or 63.1^ 



21 or 50.0% 



70 or 38.9% 



21 or 50.0% 110 or 61.' 



.TOTAL 



65 or 100. 



42 or 10Q0% : 180 or 100.0% 



Chi-square = 1.930 

A:value of 9.49- is required for ' significance at the .05 level. 



As noted earlier, one of the criteria for selecting and match- 
ing' was instruction within a specif ic time period. "Graduates", of Main 
Street (including Givins) ' were selected on the basis of their having been 
in and out ; of the programme between September , '1 965 and June (or July) 
.1967. The withdrawal "graduates*^ were selected, to the extent that school 
and class records allowed, for the ssone " time period. . 
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In siumnary, it can be said that the Student Questionnaires 
made it apparent that the school system in responding to the students' 
'Varied needs, including language instruction, had not provided two 
tightly controlled and identifiably different situations. Rather, 
efforts to match the samples notwithstanding, the students had a wide 
variety of experiences in receiving instruction in English as a second 
language. 

In light of the data presented in this section it should be 
clear to the i^eaderHhat it is NOT. possible to identify precisely a 
Main Street "graduate" group or a withdrawal "graduate" group. Even 
after they leave special prograxrai^es or move to other schools, principals 
and teachers continue to make special provisions where suitable and 
possible, 

Therefore the following results of test performance are 
legitimate comparisons of students ; for whom two types of programmes 
were provided as part of .their school experience. ■ . / r'l^.:- \ , 

The extent of variation was not revealed until the Questionnaire 
data was analysed. The following is;; therefore ..NOT .a comparison of just ; 
the programmes. Indeed, such a- comparison is impossible within the 
present "student body, : * . 
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RESULTS 

. The performance data for the student 'samples of this report 
were collected on the same measures that were uced in studying the 
25% sample of Grades 5, 7 and 9. The test performance of the two groups 
(Main Street and withdrawal) is presented in tables wiishout separating sub- 
groups on the basis of language, grade, age or sex. A second analysis, 
presented graphically, does subdividie the groups by age. 

The analysis of the test data was based on group performance, 
for several reasons. Some students were absent for one or more of the 
tests and ah analysis by subgroups such as language group or grade would 
have led to comparisons involving so few students as to be meaningless ' 
in some cases. The matching of samples' was planned to make such general 
■comparisons between the two groups reasonable. 

Table 13 reports the average scores, obtained by the two groups 
on ten measures. Only the test of Computational Skill showed any . 
statistically significant difference. . This modest difference favoured, 
the withdrawal group. None of the other nine measures showed any differ- 
ence of either statistical significance or importance in terms of academic 
achievement. 



8 The. measures (tests .and, teacher ratings) are" described in. the report . 
.. .entitled. "Students of Non-Canadian Origin:' A Descriptive Report of ■ 
Students -in Toronto Schools, " Research Department, . 1969. Performance 
on these measures, provides a partial picture of school success? the . 
ratings by, teachers • provide information about the student *s progress 
,...in.:the : regular classroom. • Other aspects of personality and adjustment 

are not included,/ although: their "importance is acknowledged. They 
.. could not be adequately considered .:in this phase' of the. study. ■ .. . 
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Ten graphs (Figures 2 through 11) present the performance 
information in more detail. The students have been divided into five 
age ranges • The reader is cautioned that some of these groups contain 
only a few students. In addition, the average performance for the same 
age ranges is presented for the ai:ty-wide sample, whichaiid not go past 
Grade 9. This presentation shows clearly the small differences in test 
performance between the two "graduate" groups,, It also suggests the 
degree to which both groups were still different from their age mates 
in Toronto schools. 
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■Figure 2 . Computational: Skill (Maximum Scsore Possible = ■ 50) 
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Figure 3. Picture Vocabulary (Maximum Score Possible = 50) 
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Figure - 5- Total Teacher Rating (Maximum Score Possible = 
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Figure: 6. English .Competence:-— : Part I (Maximum Score : Poss 
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Figure 7 . 'English- Competence ■ — .Part II (Maximum Score Possible .= .^S ) 
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Figure 8. English Competence — ' Part III. (Maximum Score Possible 
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This report compares two groups of students who entered and 
"graduated" from a Main Street or withdrawal programme in which English 
was taught as a second language. The two samples were matched on the 
factors of age, sex and first (native) language. Attrition aiid the variety 
of provisions made for individual students restrict any comparisons 
between programmes. In general the differences betv/een the samples, in. 
age and sex, were few and the similarities in background were numerous so 
that the matching was considered adequate for the purpose of general 
comparisons of achievement. 

Some limitations were inherent in the study. Prior education 
and instruction in English could not be' controlled. It became evident 
while student data were being collected and analyzed that a st\ident could 
not be clearly labelled or categorized as just a Main "graduate" or just 
a withdrawal "graduate." Other programmes and resources in the Toronto 
school system caution against this simple categorization. In other words, 
some students had other instruction in English-, including summer school: 
Other limitations concerned the age groups which the various programmes 
attempted to serve, making- it difficult to .generalize the performance, . 
especially of the selected withdrawal sample to all withdrawal "graduates, " 
Also, the population of Main Street is. not proportionally representative 
of the language groups across. the City". . . 

Accepting the adequacy .of the matching between the groups there' 
are still other restrictions based on tha test measures used, "There are 
a' variety -of ..criteria considered; important in assessing the success, of a . 
programme. in English as a second language. Only some of these criteria 



are reflected in the data which are reported. Academic progress and 
success in school, as rated by the .teacher, were the foci of tliis study. 
Later reports wilx elaborate on the measures and consider the progress 
of students with various backgrounds. Interviev;s will provide additional 
data on "adjustment.^' 

The results showed no significant diff erences ■ between th- Main 
Street ''graduates" and the withdrawal "graduates" in performance on any 
of the standardized tests with the exception of a small statistically 
significant difference on the test of arithmetical computation. This 
difference favoured the withdrawal "graduates . On the average, though 
these two groups of "graduates'' were highly sindlar they had not yet 
reached the average level performance of students in re^c^ular classes 
who were the same age. 

Students who had "graduated"- from either programme were frequently 
provided with further assistance in English aj a second language. Leaving 
a special programme did not mean the termination of help for these .students. 
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